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HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY: WHAT? 


World War II has brought strikingly to the attention of educa- 
tors the failure of American schools to provide adequate geo- 
graphical training for our high school students. Unfortunately, 
we hear continuously about the prevailing ignorance of the geog- 
raphy of the world possessed by our young men and women, when 
we should be hearing about their thoro knowledge of the world. 
Probably the educational system of no other so-called civilized na- 
tion of the world has provided so inadequately for the geographical 
training of their boys and girls. 

Educators, including school administrators, are now fully aware 
of this shortcoming in our educational system. However, they are 
confronted with the problem of knowing just what should be 
taught. We need a generation of high school graduates who not only 
know basic geographic information but who are capable of thinking 
geographically. Knowledge is of value to man only when it func- 
tions in promoting his welfare. This means that our next genera- 
tion must not only possess knowledge of the world but must be able 
to interpret that knowledge in terms of human welfare for all 
peoples. Since the material welfare of any group of people depends 
upon similar welfare of others, knowledge of the world and thinking 
in world terms become essential. 

Students of modern world affairs know that knowledge of hu- 
man factors, history, economics, political science, sociology, etc., 
are not enough. They are aware that human qualities are condi- 
tioned by the physical environment and that we have grossly neg- 
lected training this basic field. 

To aid those who carry the responsibility of providing more 
geographic training at the high school level, the Journat will pub- 
lish a series of papers by eminent authorities dealing with this 
specific problem. The authors represent various interests and con- 
sequently the papers will set forth considerable variety of views. 
Such variety is highly desirable and should enable the administra- 
tor to select material that meets the needs of his community. 

The first paper by President Atwood might well have been 
the Editor’s introduction to the series because it inspires one 
with the urgency that confronts the educational.world today and 
expresses the idea better than the Editor can do. 

E\pIToR 
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GLOBAL OR WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


WALLACE W. ATWOOD 
Director of the Clark University Graduate School of Geography 


Interest in a broad worldwide study of geography with a human 
point of view is sweeping over the country like a great tidal wave. 
The National Council of the Social Studies came out, over a year 
ago, recommending that more geography be introduced into the 
curricula of the high schools of America. Dr. Studebaker used his 
now famous expression that we, as a nation, are ‘‘geographically 
illiterate.’’ An influential group of public school administrators, 
at a meeting in Cleveland, has recently made a strong appeal for 
more training in geography at the high school level. Teachers, 
superintendents, principals from all parts of this nation have 
appealed to me during the last six or eight months for a course 
of study, a suitable textbook, some guide that will help them to 
develop a course in global geography. Many believe that World 
Geography should be the core subject in the Junior High School 
social studies program. 

Private and parochial school people are just as alert to the 
need for more work in geography as the public school people. 
They are calling for special teachers of geography. Publishing 
houses, believing that the movement to introduce geography into 
the high schools is finally under way, have appealed to us for 
geographers who will go to work and become authors of textbooks 
to meet this demand. A few textbooks have already appeared 
and many others are being prepared for publication. Plans are 
under consideration for a year course in World Geography to 
be illustrated with sound motion pictures from various parts of 
this planet, with film strips, stills, and every kind of visual aid 
in addition to a specially prepared text. 

This new movement is not for an expansion or extension of 
work in Economic or Commercial Geography. It is clearly a call 
for geography that will widen the horizons of people, broaden the 
point of view of American students, help to prevent the recurrence 
of isolationism, and arouse interest in national and international 
affairs. Economic Geography is well established in many of the 
high schools and it provides an excellent course, especially for 
those in the commercial divisions of the high schools. No effort 
or intention is made to replace the work in Economic or Commercial 
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Geography. The urge is for a new course with a broader, human, 
and more cultural point of view. 

The movement for more work in geography is making a distinct 
impression in the college and university world. Many of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning where geography has not been repre- 
sented in the curricula are now calling for trained geographers. 
One of the leading old-time liberal arts colleges has secured as 
a visiting professor an eminent British geographer. Some of the 
colleges and universities will probably postpone appointments 
of geographers to their faculties until trained men now in the 
military services are released. 

We hear over and over again that the widespread use of the 
radio and the remarkable development of the airplane have made 
the earth seem smaller. The tiny electric waves that pass instan- 
taneously about the world have virtually eliminated the factor 
of time in communication. We now listen-in to voices from the 
most distant parts of the globe. The North Atlantic Ocean has been 
crossed in less than 7 hours in airplanes and no place on the earth 
is more than 60 hours away from the great airfields established in 
the leading countries of the world. Science and technology have 
helped to bring the peoples of the earth nearer together and made 
mutual understanding easier. 

The World War has forced the adult public to appreciate the 
importance of geography. The Army, Navy, Marines, and Air 
Forces have demanded the services of geographers as never before 
in the history of this nation. Many of the men in uniform had to be 
trained in map reading, meteorology, or the interpretation of 
topography, and the officers had to be trained in the general geog- 
raphy of the battlefronts. 

During the last three years the Departments of State, Agri- 
culture and Commerce, the Weather Bureau, Library of Congress, 
Military Intelligence, Office of Strategic Services, and a score of 
government emergency agencies have called for men and women 
who could make maps, who could interpret maps, place news from 
the fronts on maps accurately, interpret stereoscopic airplane 
photographs, manufacture relief models of strategic areas, or hunt 
up all sorts of geographic data on all parts of the world that might 
possibly come to be battle fields. A very complete catalogue was 
made of all maps in the United States that might be needed on 
short notice. Collections of pictures have been catalogued for future 
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reference when information is demanded on some new scene of 
action. Charts presenting climatic data for the various battlefronts, 
camps, landing fields, and fortresses have been prepared. Hourly 
weather predictions are needed at each one of the great airfields. De- 
tailed weather charts are prepared for the pri«ste use of army 
officers and especially for the members of the air forces. The cloth- 
ing and food rations for the men in service at stations in tropical, 
temperate, or arctic regions have been worked out in accordance 
to the climatic conditions month by month in the different parts of 
the world. Geographic knowledge has been found to be of supreme 
importance in planning each campaign, The Germans and Japanese 
have been just as appreciative of this fact as the officers in the 
Allied Armies and Navies. 

A knowledge of World Geography should help the citizens of all 
nations to face the problems of living together on this planet with- 
out ever again resorting to any kind of warfare. The peace we 
are looking forward to must be an expression of the ideals of 
democracy. Those ideals cannot be understood and they cannot be 
carried out by any government unless the citizens of that nation 
are well educated. Illiteracy is one of the barriers to democracy. 
We cannot afford to be ignorant about the different parts of our 
own country, the other parts of the world or about the people 
living in distant lands. We must know about the problems other 
peoples are facing in order to sympathize intelligently with them. 
World understanding cannot come except thru a broad education 
and a willingness to co-operate. A failure to recognize the responsi- 
bility of citizenship is a barrier to democracy. Inflexibility to social 
changes is another barrier to democracy. Malnutrition or ill health, 
either physical or mental, are barriers to democracy. Our problem, 
and it is preeminently the problem of all institutions that influence 
public opinion in this or any other nation, is to overcome the bar- 
riers to democracy. 

There never was such a good opportunity presented to the 
schools, colleges and universities of the world. There never was 
placed upon educators a greater responsibility. 
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FINLAND’S DILEMMA* 


EUGENE VAN CLEEF 
The Ohio State University 


People on every hand ask ‘‘ What about Finland?’’ They are 
perplexed by what seem to be inconsistent attitudes and acts of the 
Finnish Government. They cannot understand how the Finns can 
declare they are not opposed to us when they fight the Soviets, nor 
that they are not allies of Germany when they permit the German 
military to utilize Finland as a base of operations against both us 
and the Soviets. Many of these persons still recall the brave defen- 
sive fight of the Finns when the Soviets invaded their land in 1939- 
40 and the condemnatory words which we heaped upon the Soviets 
at that time for their unwarranted attack upon a decent, well-be- 
haved, diminutive nation. 

If the absorption of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania and Poland as 
already pronounced by the U.S.S.R. is to become the fate either 
in part or whole, of Finland, then the future peace of Europe will 
most certainly once again be jeopardized. The three so-called New 
Baltic States are already designated on Soviet maps as states or 
republics of the U.S.S.R. and the eastern portion of Poland, except 
in certain details is slated for inclusion by the Soviets. Whatever 
may be the prospect for Finland, it is important that we view the 
Finnish situation objectively in order that we may pass fair judg- 
ment upon the treatment which it should be accorded by the United 
Nations when this war is ended. 

According to official Finnish documents, the Soviets attacked 
Finland on June 26, 1941. Inquiry by the Finns as to the reason 
for the attack elicited no response. After repeated attacks, the 
Finns on the following July 10, took ‘‘defensive action’’ against 
the U.S.S.R. This gave them an opportunity to attempt the re- 
covery of certain territories which they were forced to cede to the 
Soviets in the peace treaty signed March 13, 1940, ending the Finn- 
ish-Soviet war of 1939-40. 

From time to time the United States Government suggested to 
the Finns that they withdraw from this war. The Finns have ex- 
pressed a willingness to do so, provided we guarantee the with- 

* At the time of going to press a new government has been formed, presumably to 
negotiate with the US.S.R. for peace. However, the basic situation as presented here 


is not changed thereby. The nature of the peace agreement, whatever its nature, can 
be better interpreted in the light of the background recorded in this paper. 
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Fig. 1. Map of Finland. The shaded areas show territory ceded to Russia, March, 
1940. From, “Findland Builds,” Finnish New York World’s Fair Commission, 1940. 
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drawal of Soviet claims to Finnish territory, assure the Finns of 
assistance in the event of German aggression and above all pro- 
vide adequate food supplies to prevent Finnish starvation. Presi- 
dent Ryti has said the Finns must be ‘‘realists’’; they must look 
for aid to those who can give it. Clearly Germany has been the 
only country capable of supplying food. We and Great Britain 
could not guarantee it due to German aggression, and the U.S.S.R. 
apparently was unwilling to support the Finns. However in all 
probability, had the Soviets been willing to send food into Finland, 
the Finns would not have accepted owing to their hatred of the 
Soviets. 

National and international problems do not originate in men’s 
minds ; rather, they arise out of a struggle for survival by the mass 
of people. They originate in the continual adjustment which people 
must make to the land which they occupy; to their supplies of raw 
materials, to the soils, the climate, the location of the whole area, 
as well as to their own ethnic characteristics. Let’s look at Finland 
in this light. 

Finuanp’s ORIENTATION 


Finland swings on the 65th parallel which nearly bisects it. Its 
150,000 square miles of area, about equal to the area of California, 
but quite dissimilar in character, are exposed to long cold snowy 
winters and short frost-frequented summers. Seventy-five per cent 
of the surface is forested, mainly with conifers and birch and 
much of this same area consists of swamp or peat bogs not unlike 
the well-known forbidding muskeg of northeastern Minnesota and 
parts of New England. A hundred thousand lakes, and streams by 
the hundreds interrupt the continuity of a rocky and boulder 
strewn loose soil surface. The coastline is long and largely fringed 
by myriads of islands, mostly of miniature size. The northern short 
coast fronts upon the Arctic Ocean where the warming effect of 
the Gulf Stream Drift yields ice-free waters. Southward from the 
Arctic Coast the western boundary separates Norway from Fin- 
land, and then farther along, Sweden from Finland as far south 
as the head of the elongated Gulf of Bothnia. The remainder of 
this western boundary is washed by the waters of the Gulf of Both- 
nia. The southern boundary is almost entirely flanked by the Gulf 
of Finland. Where the western boundary meets the southern, the 
magnificent Aland archipelago extends westward to within a 
stone’s throw almost of a similarly imposing archipelago project- 
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ing eastward from Stockholm. The eastern boundary adjoins the 
U.S.S.R. and splits the region of Karelian occupance, creating 
a ‘*Karelia Problem.’’ 


AGRICULTURAL STATUS 


On this limited area of poorly drained thin soils and adverse 
climatic conditions, the people must attempt to grow an adequate 
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Fig. 2. Timber is the economic backbone of Finland. 


amount of food of a type which will provide a reasonably satis- 
factory diet. Not infrequently crops must be planted twice and even 
a third time to insure a harvest. Rye, oats, hay, barley, potatoes, 
and other root crops as the main crops do not arouse much en- 
thusiasm. For fruits the people place some dependence on wild 
plants. However, the strawberry, gooseberry, blueberry and 
preiselberry (a type of cranberry) are cultivated to a limited ex- 
tent, always threatened with destruction by uncertain severe 
weather. Dairy cattle, poultry, some sheep and swine, identify the 
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animal crop, augmented by fish from both inland and adjacent 
waters. Farmers who operate under these discouraging circum- 
stances must possess uncommon fortitude and physical endurance. 

Fortunately for the nation as a whole, numbering slightly under 
four millions, the region is covered by an abundance of exception- 
ally fine merchantable timber. By the application of rigidly en- 
forced conservation principles, a surplus of timber, primarily pine 





Fig. 3. Millions of logs pass thru the mills annually to be 
processed for the export .market. 


and birch, is maintained annually. The proceeds from timber ex- 
ports are utilized for the importation of foods, manufactured com- 
modities, and a few raw materials either inadequately produced 
or not produced at home. Inasmuch as timber is cropped, it is no 
exaggeration to say, if we count the workers associated with for- 
estry, that nearly seventy-five per cent of the population is en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. 


HisroricaL BACKGROUND 


The Finns have been trained in the school of adversity and 
hence are not readily discouraged. They are inured to hardships as 
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probably no other people have been who have attained to their 
level of civilization. Their achievements in the face of geographi- 
cal obstacles have given rise to a deep seated spirit of indepen- 
dence which tolerates no intrusion from any quarter, least of all 
from the Soviets for whom they bear a hatred perhaps unrivalled 
in intensity by the hatreds which may exist between any other two 
nations. This hatred stems from certain experiences dating from 
mediaeval times. 

From 1154 A.D. to 1293 A.D., the Swedes sent a succession of 





Fig. 4. Dairying is perhaps the safest agricultural venture for the Finns. These cattle 
have been bred especially to withstand the rigors of the Finnish natural environment. 


crusades into Finland to ‘‘christianize’’ the Finns whose ances- 
tors had first migrated into the region about 100 A.D. These efforts 
were assisted by the presence of resident Swedes who long since 
had settled along the western and southwestern coasts and who in a 
sense were fellow pioneers with the Finns who had originally 
entered the region from the east and south. These crusades in 
more or less characteristic fashion, led eventually to the acquisi- 
tion of the territory by their sponsors. In 1581 Sweden granted to 
the Finnish and Swedish population the political status of a Grand 
Duchy. This meant a high degree of autonomy and contributed 
much to the Finnish sense of freedom from foreign elements. How- 
ever, the peace of the Finns was marred from time to time by fric- 
tion between Sweden and Russia.* Finland played the réle of buf- 
fer state, and since the Swedes had conferred a degree of inde- 


*The term “Russia” is used in its pre-World War I sense. 
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pendence upon the Finns, the Finns did not look with favor upon 
Russian conflicts with Sweden. 

Sweden’s military strength declined down thru the centuries 
while Russia’s increased. In the war of 1808-09 the Swedish army 
was forced to capitulate to the Russian. A treaty of peace signed 
in 1809 transferred Swedish sovereignty over Finland to Russia. 
Then followed 108 years of continuous Russian rule. In the period 
1809 to 1881 Finland made considerable progress despite the Finns’ 
dislike for the Russians. But after 1881 a succession of highly irri- 
tating incidents between Finland and Russia led to greater Finnish 
bitterness toward the Russians and finally Finnish revolt when 
Russia collapsed in 1917. 

Russian dominance was not wholly responsible for the Fin- 
nish attitude toward that nation. Early in the nineteenth century 
Elias Lénnrot, originally an itinerant physician and later Profes- 
sor of Finnish at the University of Helsinki, collected Finnish 
folk songs among the peasantry and combined them in a manner to 
tell the dramatic story of the life of the people, largely in terms of 
their natural environment. Thus was born Finland’s great epic, 
the Kalevala. Its publication in 1835 brought home to the Finns an 
awareness of a common heritage and provided a foundation for 
a national consciousness. Henceforth the Finns were determined to 
realize their freedom from the Russian yoke. 

During the past 700 years Finland has been the scene of war at 
least 25 times. The wonder is that any Finns survive. But they 
are a persistent people, unafraid, undaunted by extreme adversity, 
magnificent fighters and fired with a spirit of independence ex- 
celled by no other peoples. The nature of the terrain of their 
country provides good defensive positions which, together with 
their traits just mentioned, account in large part for their survival. 


OBLIGATION TO GERMANY 


We should not overlook some sentiment in Finland favorable 
toward Germany, which undoubtedly complicated the Finnish’ at- 
titude. As far back as the days of the Hanseatic League, particu- 
larly in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, German traders were 
numerous in the Baltic and the Gulf of Finland. Their ships made 
possible a lively trade between Finland and western continental 
Europe. Today many German names in Finnish port cities may be 
traced to those prosperous days. Again, the Finns, 95 per cent de- 
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vout Lutherans, derived their religious doctrine from Germany, 
Finally, Finnish sentiment toward Germany is further recorded in 
the military aid which Germany gave the Finns after their own 
revolt in 1917 against old Russia, For a brief period the national- 
ist Finns faced a civil war with some left-over Reds. They appealed 
to Germany for aid, received it and won a four month war in April, 
1918. As an expression of their appreciation for this assistance, 
the first Finnish Diet offered a crown to Frederick Karl, Prince of 
Hessen. But Karl’s Germany was still in trouble and its future 
in doubt. Karl refused the crown, and in March 1919 the Finns 
decided to establish a Republic. 


Tue Prospect 


It is not surprising then, that as enthusiastic as the Finns are 
for us, they can not quite forget their obligation to the Germans. 
We know well their desire to play fairly with those who have helped 
them. Their continued financial payments to us in the midst of 
their current difficult position adds emphasis to this virtue. This 
virtue, plus Finnish hatred toward the Soviets, plus their apprecia- 
tion of German trade and German military assistance in historic 
times, plus a spirit of independence born in their unique geographic 
setting, largely explain their present disconcerting entanglement. 
The tolerant attitude of our State Department toward Finland 
may be predicated on the situation as here outlined. Certainly, Fin- 
nish-Soviet relations contain the seeds for potential post-war un- 
rest, Eventual occupance of Finland by the U.S.S.R. would place 
the latter country within striking distance of the Atlantic sea- 
board, a position which Great Britain would be loathe to see. Skill- 
full diplomacy, unusually sound common sense and a spirit of 
compromise on the part of all concerned will be required to prevent 
those seeds from sprouting. 
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AIR-AGE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


M. H. SHEARER 
Westport High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


In the summer of 1943 a study was made of the geography back- 
ground of over 800 army trainees at the University of Wisconsin, 
and a summary of the study published in The School Executive. 
These army trainees were high school graduates, many having had 
one or more years of college training. Out of the 800 soldiers from 
whom educational information was obtained it was found that 
about 100 had had courses in high school geography, and that a 
considerable percentage of this 100 had been exposed only to a 
half-year course. Many of the 700 who had no such training in 
high school found the army geography course rather ‘‘tough 
going.’’ The writers of the summary in The School Executive 
bluntly state that ‘‘the blame for this appalling weakness in the 
educational program of American youth can be laid directly on 
the doorstep of the American high school, where, during the past 
decade or two, geographical training has been pushed into a posi- 
tion of very minor importance. . . . Almost without exception no 
pupil taking a college preparatory course in an American high 
school has had any required training in geography since leaving 
the grades. ... Educators must realize that among mature people 
generally a more widespread knowledge of geography, stressing 
the interdependence of regions, the distribution of natural resources 
and the fundamentals of world trade, would contribute greatly 
toward international understanding and the ultimate attainment 
of world peace.’’ 

The American people have been forced by the war to undergo 
a self-education in geography. Day after day they find in news- 
papers and magazines maps of far-away places; maps that give a 
general idea of the surface configuration of the land, river systems, 
drainage, and relative location. These maps often are accompanied 
by reading matter that describes relief features of the land, 
climate, resources and people. It is most unfortunate that a war 
is necessary to bring about such widespread dissemination of 
geographical knowledge. It is also most unfortunate that a war is 
necessary in order to make funds available for the production of 


*Out with Geographical Illiteracy, by M. H. Shearer, Eugene Mather and J. W. 
Kenny, The School Executive, November, 1943, page 44. 
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many excellent visual aids to education. Consider, for example, 
the fine motion pictures dealing with certain phases of geography 
that are now being used by all branches of the armed forces. This 
thought leads automatically into wishful dreaming on the part of 
educators as to what results our schools might accomplish if, in 
peace times, there were available for education a small fraction 
of the enormous sums of money now being spent for world-wide 
destruction of people and property. Or is it wishful dreaming? 
Who knows but what Congress and the American people may some 
day come to realize that one of the surest paths leading toward 
national and international tolerance, co-operation and peace is a 
bigger and better and absolutely unhampered school system; a 
school system that really does promote democracy in education, 
and education for democracy. 


TRENDS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Trends of the times bring about minor changes in the secondary 
school curriculum. Some years ago, for example, certain educators 
concluded that American high schools should shift from a purely 
physical geography course to one that was purely economic. This 
was unfortunate, because it seemed to generate a sort of antago- 
nism among geographers themselves, some advocating the physi- 
cal, some the economic. The truth is that these two fields of 
geography cannot be separated. They go hand in hand. Educators, 
however, do strive toward a logical sequence of subject matter, 
insofar as such sequence is practicable. In the case of geography, 
I believe that most geographers would recommend that a student 
should have a good foundation in physical geography before tackling 
the economic aspects of the subject. Doubtless many school adminis- 
trators are in agreement with this sequence. 

Should geography be a required subject in all high schools? 
Geographers think so. Some school administrators agree, some do 
not. Occasionally we hear the suggestion that geography can be 
taught in the history class. This is plain bunk. Imagine, for exam- 
ple, a person trying to teach the geography of North America and 
at the same time attempting to weave in the history of each 
country involved! The decision as to whether or not geography 
shall be made a required subject in high school will be made, as 
most of us know, by various groups of school administrators scat- 
tered over the country. We trust that these groups will give 
geography a fair hearing. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE Arr AGE 


The present air age, which has so stimulated interest in avia- 
tion among young people, demands that physical geography be 
returned to its former prominent place in American high schools. 
This statement sometimes brings a reply to the effect that ‘‘all 
of us are not going to learn to fly.’’ That is true. But thousands 
of people who cannot actually fly an airplane are interested in 
air travel, and will become increasingly so during the post-war 
years when greatly improved airplanes, varying in cost, will be 
available to the general public. 

It is reasonable to expect that many families will own airplanes 
and will employ trained pilots to do the flying. To accommodate 
the thousands of privately-owned airplanes, small airports will be 
required in much greater numbers than ever before. Hangars at 
these small airports will be available for housing airplanes that 
make over-night stops. Here the cross-country air traveler will 
find many conveniences, probably including automobiles that may 
be rented for the purpose of visiting local places of interest. 

What has all this to do with physical geography? Simply that 
for these thousands of people who travel by airplane, physical 
geography teaches location, and many scientific principles and 
facts, especially pertaining to navigation and meteorology, that 
make for safety in air travel, to say nothing of increased pleasure 
in travel itself derived from a knowledge of the natural environ- 
ment. 

TRAINED TEACHERS NEEDED 


Assuming that more emphasis will be placed on the teaching 
of geography in our secondary schools, it is imperative that our 
school administrators secure teachers who have had proper train- 
ing. Such training should include college work in physical and 
economic geography, meteorology, climate, general geology or 
geomorphology, the geography of each continent, the conservation 
of natural resources, and a course in general aeronautics. Other 
valuable courses are offered by the larger departments of geography 
in certain universities and colleges. 


Tuer PuysicaL GrocRapHy LABORATORY 


Modern physical geography should be taught as a full-year 
physical laboratory science. (In Kansas City, Missouri, high 
schools, half-year courses have just about disappeared.) This 
means that a laboratory must be properly equipped. The minimum 
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essentials in such a laboratory would include (1) several globes; 
(2) compasses, rulers, protractors; (3) collection of outline maps; 
(4) aneroid barometer or barograph; (0) blackboard outline 
maps of the world and the United States; (6) thermometers; (7) 
cloud charts; (8) collection of U. S. Weather Bureau publications; 
(9) daily weather maps; (10) hygrometer; (11) rain gauge; (12) 
wind vane visible from laboratory window; (13) physical-political 
maps of the continents; (14) several recent aeronautical maps 
(sectional and regional) ; (15) pilot charts of one or more oceans; 
(16) stereoptican; (17) a collection of contour maps, U. S. Geologi- 
eal Survey; (18) a collection of rocks, minerals and soils; (19) 
one good atlas, and, if possible, a 25¢ or 50¢ atlas for each member 
of the class. Additional equipment might include a black slate 
globe, anemometer, thermograph, hygrograph, dew-point appara- 
tus, several relief models, reference books, and special wall maps. 
The school, of course, should own a motion picture machine. A 
shelter for meteorological instruments can be built outside one 
window of the laboratory so that instruments may be visible from 
inside the room. Such a shelter must provide free circulation of 
the air (see U. S. Weather Bureau bulletins). 

The cost of the laboratory equipment listed above may seem 
prohibitive to some school administrators and school boards. In 
such circumstances geography should not be taught. It is not fair 
to offer any course unless proper equipment can be made available 
to teacher and students. This applies especially to the laboratory 
sciences. 

OBJECTIVE AND CONTENT 


About two years ago I wrote an article on Aeronautics and 
Geography (see JourNAL or GreocrapHy for September, 1942) in 
which I attempted briefly to show that physical geography is a 
modern science of real practical value in the present air age. This 
science has as its main, broad objective, the task of acquainting 
the student with the natural environment. Broad objectives, how- 
ever, sometimes are meaningless to some people. In the article 
referred to, therefore, certain specific subdivisions of the course 
were selected, and their practical applications in the field of avia- 
tion were discussed. These subdivisions included place geography, 
mathematical geography, map projections, meteorology and 
climate, the physical relief of the land, the oceans, earth materials, 
and natural resources. 
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Speciric PractricaL PROBLEMS 


Mathematical geography, an important phase of physical 
geography, is of such tremendous importance in the modern world 
of air travel and air transportation that the remainder of this 
article will be limited to a consideration of a few specific problems 
which emphasize the practical value of this science, especially in 
the fields of navigation and meteorology. Navigation involves many 
space relationships which are a part of geography; it involves 
the Great Circle route, time, distance, speed, and a knowledge of 
the physical features or surface relief of the earth over which a 
given flight path may lead. Let us consider a few examples. 

(1) A person who owns a small commercial plane wishes to fly 
from Tacoma, Washington, to Yakima, Washington. Why is it 
advisable to take the longer route via the Snoqualmie River than 
the direct path? 

This is a problem in map reading, using the Seattle-Yakima 
sectional aeronautical chart. The contours show that the direct 
path would lead near cloudy and glacier-covered Mt. Rainier, 
elevation over 14,000 feet. The Snoqualmie route would be taken 
in the interest of safety because it provides numerous landmarks 
or check points, many navigational aids such as rotating or flash- 
ing beacons, and several emergency landing fields. If the plane 
has radio equipment, advantage can be taken of the directional 
on-course radio beams. On the Snoqualmie route the highest land 
elevation is about 5,500 feet. We shall assume that the pilot is 
flying by contact flight rules, meaning that the airplane’s attitude 
and the direction of flight are controlled by reference to visual 
landmarks. Under these rules the pilot must maintain a minimum 
distance above ground of 500 feet. This means that his maximum 
required altitude for the trip is about 6,000 feet above sea level. 
Now, if the cloud ceiling happens to be less than 6,000 feet, he 
cannot make the trip, because, when flying by contact rules, the 
pilot must keep 500 feet vertically from all clouds. If on the other 
hand, the sky is completely overcast and ceiling is 7,000 feet or 
better, contact flight may be made. The pilot ascertains the cloud 
ceiling by calling the nearest weather bureau or by observing his 
altimeter in actual flight. If the trip is made by instrument flight 
rules, then the pilot can fly thru the clouds providing he observes 
all the rules for safety when flying on instruments. 

(2) How much time will be required for a non-stop flight from 
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Kansas City, Missouri, 39° N. latitude due south to Galveston, 
Texas, 29° N., if ground speed averages 180 knots? 

One minute of latitude, or one minute of are on any Great 
Circle, is one nautical mile. In this problem the difference in lati- 
tude between the two cities is 10° or 600 minutes or 600 nautical 
miles. 600 divided by 180 gives elapsed time of 3 hours 20 minutes. 

(3) Springfield, Illinois, 89° W. longitude and St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, 95° W. longitude are near he fortieth parallel. How many 
statute miles between them? 

Along the 40th parallel one degree of longitude is about 53 
miles. The difference in longitude is 6°, which, multiplied by 53 
gives 318 statute miles. 

(4) Suppose in problem 3 that a fast airplane passes over St. 
Joseph at 1330 going east. Air speed is 350 m.p.h. and there is a 
50 m.p.h. wind from the west, making ground speed 400 m.p.h. At 
what time will the plane pass over Springfield? 

Obviously, elapsed time will be less than one hour. 318 divided 
by 400, multiplied by 60 gives 47 minutes. 47 minutes after 1330 
(1:30 p.m.) is 1417 (2:17 p.m.). We should not hesitate to emphasize 
the reduction of travel time by high speed. Bear in mind that the 
50 passenger airplane, ‘‘Constellation,’’ on April 17, 1944, flew 
from Los Angeles to Washington, D.C., in 6 hours and 58 minutes, 
and that many flights have been made across the North Atlantic 
Ocean in less than 10 hours. 

(5) Two cities differ in local or sun time by 3 hours and 32 
minutes. What is their difference in longitude? 

Here it is necessary to know that 15° of longitude equal one 
hour of time, or one degree equals 4 minutes. 3 hours equal 45° of 
longitude. 32 minutes equal 8°. 45 plus 8 gives 53° difference in 
longitude between the two cities. 

(6) What is the Great Circle distance in nautical and statute 
miles from San Francisco to Tokyo? What is the rhumb line 
distance? 

On a globe stretch a string tightly between these two cities. 
Now place the string along the equator and note that it covers 74 
equatorial degrees. 74 muliiplied by 60 gives 4,440 nautical miles. 
To change nautical to statute miles, multiply by 1.15. Thus 4,440 
multiplied by 1.15 gives 5,106 statute miles. 

The Mercator map is still the favorite projection when working 
navigation problems involving flight over water. On the Mercator 
map a rhumb line, defined as a line that cuts all meridians at the 
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same angle, is a straight line. (On the Gnomonic chart, the Great 
Circle is a straight line.) Let us assume for quick, approximate 
calculation, that San Francisco and Tokyo are both 35° N. Lat. 
Find the difference in longitude between the two cities and multi- 
ply by the statute miles per degree of longitude along the 35th 
parallel and the result is the rhumb line distance in statute miles. 
It will be found to be several hundred miles greater than the Great 
Cirele distance. 

(7) When Standard Time in Italy is 0900 (9:00 a.m.) what is 
Standard Time in St. Louis, Mo.?* 

The central meridian of the time belt in which Italy is located 
is 15° E. Long. The central meridian of the Central time belt in 
the United States is 90° W. The difference in longitude is 105° or 
7 hours. Seven hours earlier than 0900 is 0200 or 2:00 a.m. in 
St. Louis. 

(8) A passenger airplane is flying over a large body of water 
on June 21. The navigator notices that the sun is in the zenith and 
by radio or chronometer he learns that Greenwich time is 1800. 
Name the body of water. (Note: The modern aircraft chronometer 
or master watch has a 24-hour dial which eliminates any confusion 
as to whether it is a.m. or p.m, at Greenwich.) 

Since the sun is vertical on the Tropic of Cancer June 21, the 
latitude is 2314° N. The difference in time between airplane and 
Greenwich is 6 hours or 90° of longitude. The airplane is over the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

(9) In central New York the magnetic variation is 10° W. 
What will be the magnetic course when flying a true course straight 
south ?° 

‘‘There is no other single item in the whole field of navigation 
as important as the proper application of magnetic variation.’ 

In this problem, a true course of south is 180°. A variation of 
10° west must be added to the 180° making a magnetic course of 
190°. This means that, to fly straight south, and assuming no cross 
wind, the compass will read 190°. In actual flight the pilot must 
correct for a minor compass error called deviation, an error caused 
by magnetic influences of the ship. 


? A large wall map of the world showing all time belts for 1940 may be purchased 
from U.S. Hydrographic Office, Washington, D.C., for 50¢. 

*See Exercise 7 in Laboratory Exercises in Physical Geography by M. H. Shearer, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1941. 

*Lyon, T. C., Practical Air Navigation, Civil Aeronautics Bulletin No. 24, US. 
Government Printing Office, page 71. 
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(10) On board an airplane November 1, when the vertical ray 
of the sun is 14° S. Lat., it is observed that the noon sun is 40° 
above the southern horizon, meaning that sun altitude, measured 
‘with a sextant or octant, is 40° S. What is the approximate 
latitude?° 

Distance in degrees from the vertical sun (or vertical ray of 
any star) is equal to 90° minus the altitude.® (See Fig. 1.) 

90° minus 40 gives 50. The airplane is 50° north of the vertical 
sun, 14° S., which makes the latitude approximately 36° N. (Minor 
corrections, such as that for refraction, are not necessary here.) 





Fig. 1. Diagram to show 
that at noon, sun time, 
distance in degrees from the 
point where the sun’s ray 
NOON SUN is vertical is equal to 90° 
EQUATOR ~e minus the sun altitude as 

measured with octant. Lati- 
tude of the sun’s vertical 
ray, and much additional 
information, is given in the 
Nautical Almanac. 
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(11) Show by diagram that the altitude of Polaris is the ap- 
proximate latitude of the observer. 

Every person who flies an airplane should know how to locate 
Polaris (the North Star) and should know that Polaris gives a 
direction of true north, because this star is almost directly above 
the North Pole of the earth. Reading the altitude of Polaris with 
an octant automatically gives the approximate latitude of the 
observer (Fig. 2). 

(12) Using the normal lapse rate of the atmosphere (3.5° per 
1,000 ft.) calculate the air temperature at 15,000 feet when surface 
temperature is 84° F. 

3.5 multiplied by 15 is 52° which subtracted from 84° gives a 
temperature of 32° at 15,000 feet. 





*Finch, Trewartha and Shearer, The Earth and its Resources, a modern physical 
geography, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N.Y. 1941, page 13. 

*Technical Manual 1-206, War Department, Celestial Air Navigation, 1941, 
pages 59-61. 
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Perhaps in days to come fresh fish will be taken from the Gulf 
of Mexico, put in large airplanes, flown immediately to an altitude 
of 15,000 or 20,000 feet where freezing temperatures are encoun- 
tered, then delivered 
in a few hours to 
many commercial cen- 
ters scattered over 
the United States. 

(13) On a warm 
summer day the air 
temperature is 80° F. 
and the dew point is 
62° F. Rising air 
currents are causing 
cumulus clouds to 
form. Estimate the 
altitude of the cloud 
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r em t AtB=90° A'tB'=390° 
minus Soa. nal B =B', therefore A= A’ 

ivi ‘ts lati bser 
divided by 4.5 gives A’ is latitude of observer ee 
the altitude of the Fig. 2. Diagram to show that the altitude of Polaris is 
cloud base in thou- the approximate latitude of the observer. 
sands of feet.’ 
Thus (80 — 62) 


= 4 or 4000 feet. 
4.5 


Obviously the closer the temperature and dew point, the lower 
will be the cloud base. Pilots soon learn also that when temperature 
and dew point are very close together there is danger of rapid fog 
formation with resulting poor visibility. 

(14) You plan a flight due east at an altitude of 1,000 feet 
where the wind is from the northeast at 20 m.p.h. Airspeed is 100 
m.p.h. What wind correction angle will be necessary and what will 
be your ground speed? 

The greatest problem in all flight is the effect of the wind. 
A simple diagram (Fig. 3) of the triangle of velocities, using one 
centimeter equal to 10 miles, shows the correction angle to be 8° 
left and ground speed 85 m.p.h. Incidentally I find that almost all 
students thoroly enjoy making these wind-drift diagrams. 


"Haynes, B. C., Meteorology for Pilots, Civil Aeronautics Bulletin 25, Government 
Printing Office, 1943, page 73. 
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Fic. 3. Diagram to show the wind correction angle necessary to follow a given flight path. 
A heading of 82° is necessary in order to follow a course of 90° or true east. 


CoNCLUSION 


Sketched briefly in this article are a few of the ways in which 
the science of physical geography may be of real practical value 
to young men and women now living in the so-called air age. Some 
teachers may argue that a few of the problems given herewith are 
outside the field of physical geography. Not in this day and age. 
The scope of our fundamental sciences should be enlarged to in- 
clude new developments, and the principles taught in these sciences 
should be given all the practical applications possible. 

The writer does not wish to leave the impression that the only 
value of physical geography is its contribution of fundamental 
knowledge essential to air-minded people. Subdivisions of the sub- 
ject, already mentioned, include treatment of climate, earth ma- 
terials, landforms, and natural resources, study of which con- 
tributes to a well-rounded knowledge of earth science; to a knowl- 
edge of the conditions under which people live in different parts 
of the world. Such knowledge in turn contributes toward what 
may be considered as perhaps the greatest goal of all geographic 
teaching, namely, to promote a more widespread and sympathetic 
international understanding among the peoples of all nations; an 
understanding that should exert a powerful influence toward the 
attainment of a lasting peace for the whole world. Easy to say, 
difficult to accomplish, demanding great faith, tolerance, and good 
will, permitting a freer exchange of ideas and goods, calling for a 
suppression of greed and selfishness, stressing co-operation instead 
of competition, is this noblest and most cherished objective facing 
what is left of the civilized world today. 
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This is not just a plea for more geography. That thesis has been 
developed many times, by both geographers and non-geographers, 
in the JourNnaL oF GreocraPHy, other educational periodicals, news- 
papers, and some of our more popular magazines. Certainly there 
is a place for geography in every secondary school and most ad- 
ministrators concede that the geography training provided is in- 
adequate and, in some cases, inefficient. But few constructive sug- 
gestions are available to the secondary school principal who feels 
a change is necessary. The following paragraphs will attempt to 
answer the questions ‘‘what kind’’ and ‘‘how much”’ geography 
should be offered. 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


Students in the elementary schools are immature and their ex- 
periences are limited. There is so much to be learned in the field of 
geography that only the surface can be scratched in the courses 
set up for these children. Since most students do not go to college, 
the high school is their last opportunity to get formal geographic 
training. Geography in the secondary curriculum then, should 
have definite worth-while objectives. It should train the student to 

- think geographically, to assist him to become an intelligent citizen 
of his country and of the world of which he is a part. That cannot 
be done in most of our high schools at the present time. Our citizens 
cannot afford to be isolationists. They must understand, as nearly 
as possible, the people living in the various parts of the world. This 
includes something of climate, landforms, earth resources, political 
and social conditions and the leading economic activities. 

Our secondary schools contain two groups of students. Most 
of them are terminal students and as such should share in the 
broadening viewpoint which geography has to offer. They should 
obtain a better and more complete understanding of the earth and 
man’s relation to the earth. Secondly, many of the high school 
students are preparing to go to college and should receive a 
geographic background that will enlarge their capacity for further 
study and help to give them a capacity for inquiry into world 
affairs. (In fact, much of the material now included in a beginning 
geography course at the college level more appropriately belongs 

in the high school curriculum.) 
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More specifically, the aims of secondary school geography 
should include a consideration of at least three facts: (1) Our gen- 
eration is becoming conservation conscious. Geography, which deals 
with natural resources, can best consider their accessibility, con- 
servation, and proper utilization. (2) Geography includes man as 
well as the natural environment and it should study his adaptation 
and response to local and world conditions—both physical and 
cultural. (3) We live in a rapidly shrinking world. Geography 
should teach the student to understand our international and inter- 
continental relationships. Incidental to these considerations, the 
student should develop the basic skills of map reading and the inter- 
pretation of statistical material, both graphs and tables. In reality, 
none of these objectives can be developed and confined to a specific 
lesson or group of lessons. They should permeate the program, for 
formal geographic training is only the beginning. These things 
are carried outside the classroom and beyond the school years. The 
daily newspaper and the current periodical are but a continuance of 
our education, A man or woman must analyze and interpret what he 
reads in the light of previous knowledge and experiences. Place 
geography too can be built up thruout the year. The student does 
not enroll in a geography class just to learn where cities and moun- 
tains are located, but by the time he has completed his high school 
geography he should have acquired a reasonable knowledge of 
place location. 


Some GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Greater emphasis should be placed on geography in our general 
education program. The amount offered and its place in the pro- 
gram should be adapted to the geography program in the elemen- 
tary system and the content of the other high school courses. That 
is, it should fit the local situation and the total school curriculum. 
But regardless of the local variations geography should be required 
of all high school students. 

Geography is the natural link between the physical sciences and 
the social sciences. It is not a part of either, but overlaps both as 
Professor Fenneman illustrated so admirably twenty-five years 
ago.’ The fear of encroaching upon another field should be dispelled. 
Adjacent disciplines are interdependent. The good history teacher 
uses a knowledge of terrain and climate in teaching military cam- 


*N. M. Fenneman, The Circumference of Geography, Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, Vol. 9, 1919, pp. 3-11. 
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paigns or economic history; the botanist uses the same phases of 
geography when working in the field of plant ecology. The mathe- 
matician uses maps when he teaches navigation. The economist 
illustrates his economic laws with geographic facts. Likewise the 
good geography teacher need not hesitate to borrow from physics, 
geology, history, economics, or any other subject to explain or 
interpret geographic phenomena. 

All too often high school geography, even in some of our larger 
high schools, is a ‘‘flunkers’ course,’’—open to anyone needing a 
half unit of credit. Hence, pupils of all abilities and from every 
year of the high school are brought together in a single class. No 
subject can gain and hold the respect of either students or teachers 
as long as it is administered in this way. Secondly, no teacher can 
accomplish worth-while objectives with a classroll composed of 
these heterogeneous individuals of diverse abilities. Geography is 
able to stand on its own feet; to take its place alongside other 
secondary school subjects as a contributor to general education and 
the development of the student. 

In some cases, geography instruction is below the level of other 
subjects because the teacher is inadequately trained in that field. 
She is oftentimes well trained in some other field and is willing to 
take an additional class in order to accommodate the administrative 
head of the school. This is not the fault of the teacher, but more a 
result of the minimum requirements, or lack of any specific require- 
ments, set up by our accrediting agencies. The apparent lack of 
teachers with a major or minor in geography, may not be real, for 
some of those who are best qualified to teach geography are teach- 
ing some other subject in a school that does not offer geography, or 
are not teaching at all. In normal times those administrators who 
asked for trained geography teachers were usually able to obtain 
them. 


A SvuGGeEstep CurRRICULUM 


Various men have recommended that more geography be 
offered. Some authorities have suggested that it should be a re- 
quired subject during each of the four years.? Undoubtedly that is 
true. In some cases, tho, the curriculum may not be sufficiently 
flexible to include four years of geography. If so, we should not 
try to do the impossible. If the offerings are not expanded until 


*G. T. Renner, Geographic Education for the Air Age, Air-Age Education Series, 
Macmillan, 1942, p. 6. 
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the ideal can be realized, they may never be expanded. Therefore, 
our school administrators should feel free to introduce whatever 
additional geography courses may be possible in view of existing 
limitations. 

Two full-year courses in geography appear to be the minimum 
that should be offered. If at all possible, they should be on the re- 
quired list. The first should be a general course in elementary 
geography for either the freshman or sophomore students. Pos- 
sibly it could be open to either class, but certainly not open to the 
more advanced group. If the offering is restricted to a single class, 
tho, it would no doubt be more successful. This elementary geog- 
raphy should not be strictly physical geography, or economic geog- 
raphy, or any other single phase of the field. It should be a balanced 
course in general geography; probably stressing the physical ele- 
ments (weather, climate, landforms, soils) in the first part and be- 
coming more an application of those elements to economic life and 
attendant problems as the student acquires more information dur- 
ing the year. These latter applications should stress primarily the 
life and economies of our own country. Rarely is the high school 
freshman ready to handle world conditions adequately, but in this 
first course he should become acquainted with the geography of the 
United States in considerable detail. After completing it he should 
know his native land. 

Weather and climate, either directly or indirectly, affect the 
lives and habits of man. This phase of geography then is of ex- 
treme importance if we are to understand crops, transportation, 
habits of life and standards of living in the regions of the earth. 
That is the principal reason it should come early in the course. 

In order that the student may become familiar with the tools of 
geography and the materials about which he reads, some time each 
week should be devoted to laboratory work. Too often, however, 
geography laboratory is merely supervised study or busy-work. It 
can and should be a valuable addition to class discussion and text 
assignments. 





Dan Stiles, Why Not Teach Geography, Harpers, Vol. 186, 1943, p. 629. 

National Council of Geography Teachers, Report of the Committee on Standards 
of Certification for Teachers of Geography in the High Schools (Alfred H. Meyer, 
Chairman), JouRNAL or GreocraPHy, Vol. 42, 1943, p. 57. 

Allen M. Pitkanen, Let’s Know Our World, School Executive, Vol. 68, Dec. 1943, 
p. 45. 
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The second, more advanced course should be offered in either 
the junior or senior year, preferably the latter, altho it too might 
be open to students of both classes. Presumably this course would 
be built upon the elementary one, altho it may not be necessary to 
require the first one as a prerequisite. This course might be called 
world geography, or the geography of nations, or geography of 
world problems—the title is immaterial. In any case, the student 
should be taught something about the geography of the principal 
world powers—their physical setting, economic response, cultural 
conditions, and international relationships. This course would 
obviously educate for citizenship. It should encourage independent, 
altho directed, thinking. The student might use facts learned in 
other courses, but the work must be oriented around the geographic 
core. The successful teacher will be the one who has had a thoro 
training in geography and some work in several of the related 


fields. 
‘ This second course might well be divided into three unequal 
parts (1) a general view; (2) the great powers of recent date; and 
(3) the interdependence of nations and the position of the United 
States in relation to world problems, both current and future. 
The first would be brief and should include considerable map 
work. Probably the student would be more dependent upon his 
atlas than upon printed material. This section might include the 
general distribution of : 
world land forms 
. population 
. predominant economics 


. transportation arteries 
. languages and religions 


CAo2 op 


| Part II is the core of the course. The great powers (and a few 
of the lesser ones) would be studied individually with an appro- 
priate amount of time devoted to each. The following treatment 
may prove suggestive, altho it should vary somewhat from country 
to country. 


. location, size, shape 

. climate and natural vegetation 

. mineral resources and soil conditions 

. important physical barriers and lines of communication 

. characteristics of the people (racial composition, language, religions, homogeneity, 
cultural and scientific ability and progress) 

’ f. economic areas 

. transportation and communication 


one oD 
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h. international boundaries 

i. colonies and dependencies (political or economic) 

j. national problems and problem areas 

The third and concluding section, like the first one, would be 
shorter but not unimportant. It would stress national and regional 
interdependence, particularly the position of our own country in 
this changing world. This is a big order, but not an impossibility. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


It is common knowledge that our present program of geo- 
graphic education has been a failure, partly because some of the 
geography that has been taught is of limited value. A semester of 
physical geography, or a semester of economic or commercial geog- 
raphy is usually a fill-in. It may or may not stimulate the student 
or inspire the teacher; usually it does neither. The preceding para- 
graphs suggest one type of organization that will do both these 
things. 

The task of developing geographic education in our high schools 
is a large one. We have not yet begun to accomplish this task. All 
students should be required to take geography and the subject 
should be correlated with current events at every opportunity. It 
is our duty as educators to familiarize the student with the cus- 
toms and habits of people in other sections of our country and other 
parts of the world as well as the physical background upon which 
those cultures developed. In addition, by the time the student has 
completed high school he should have acquired a reasonable knowl- 
edge of place geography and the ability to read and interpret 
ordinary maps. 

Geographic instruction should be in the hands of qualified 
teachers who are interested in the subject that they teach. Our 
colleges can supply those teachers. College students preparing to 
be teachers are anxious to take geography, but are skeptical that 
they will have an opportunity to teach it after they have completed 
their preparation. The administrator who lists the lack of trained 
teachers as a reason for offering little or no geography has not 
found the real reason. 

Geography must be dynamic, not static; analytic, not purely 
descriptive; and professional rather than amateur. It can stress 
regional interdependence and indirectly the ills of economic nation- 
alism. Then it will be interesting, stimulating, inspiring, and will 
educate the student for world citizenship. 
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THe ProspLem: Do CHILDREN UNDERSTAND THEIR TEXTS? 


Many misconceptions in geography arise in the intermediate 
grades because the texts are not supplemented with reference books 
and visual aids. The only alternative is for textbook writers to make 
their books much more detailed in content, including an increased 
number of visual aids. 

After visiting fifty intermediate grade classrooms I concluded 
that these teachers did not sense the need for the use of problem 
method. If they had sensed it, they would have used textbooks, refer- 
ence books, and many kinds of visual aids as tools to understand- 
ings. Instead, the children read silently the assigned pages of the 
text and then answered questions. These questions were usually of a 
factual nature and followed the content of the text in regular order. 

Because I doubted the ability of the'children to grasp the con- 
tent they had glibly quoted from the text, I carried on the following 
experiment. 


DiscovERING WHat A Pace or OnE Text Means 


During a period of three years, one hundred fifth grade children 
in three classes of 40, 33 and 27 were asked to give the meaning of 
page 135 in United States and Canada by Barrows and Parker.’ 
With few exceptions these children had attended the same school 
since the first grade. No child was used in the test who ranged below 
Grade 5 on the achievement tests given by the room teacher. They 
had used different kinds of geography books in the fourth grade, in- 
cluding Journeys in Distant Lands, by the same authors as United 
States and Canada, and Home Life in Far Away Lands by Atwood 
and Thomas.’? 

The teacher explained that they were to read the page silently 
as rapidly as they could. Then they were to reread it in four sec- 
tions that were labled with titles. She had listed the titles of the 
sections on the blackboard, under the title of the books, and the 

? Barrows, H. and Parker, E. P., United States and Canada, p. 135, Silver Burdett 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1938. 


* Atwood, W. W., and Thomas, H. G., Journeys in Distant Lands, Ginn and Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1936. 
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page number. When they had finished reading each section they 
were to close their books or turn them over on their desks and to 
write briefly what they thought that section meant. The children 
decided that they wished to read and write at their own rate, and 
not to wait for the entire group to finish each section. 

The titles of the four sections in the book are: 
Section I. ‘‘Land of Cotton’’ 
Section IT. In the ‘‘Black Belt’’ 
Section III. The Cotton Map 
Section IV. Sending Cotton Down the Mississippi 

The number of misconceptions were twenty-two. 


Section Section Section Section 





pig I II Ill IV TOTALS 
, of text of text of text of text 
40 2 5 2 2 1 
33 2 4 1 1 8 
8 0 2 1 0 3 
100 4 ll 4 3 22 





THE MISCONCEPTIONS 


Section I. A ‘‘Land of Cotton”’ 
A. The land of cotton is where everyone raises cotton. 
B. The land isn’t good for anything else so cotton is raised. 
C. A ‘‘Land of Cotton”’ is where it is all used to raise cotton. 
D. Most of the land is used to grow cotton. 
Section IT. In the ‘‘ Black Belt’’ 
A. The black belt is where more black folks live than white 
folks 
B. The town is the black belt because you couldn’t raise cotton 
there and the Negroes have to live there. 
C. There are many trees and you can’t raise cotton in the shade. 
D. White people live in the cotton belt and black people live in 
the black belt, but they work in the white people’s fields. 
EK. The black belt is where the black men live in great big houses. 
F. The black belt is where the cotton won’t grow because the 
dirt is black and nothing else grows there either, because 
the white people don’t know how to raise anything else. 
G. Black folks make trouble so the white folks call Dixie the 
black belt. 
H. The black belt is the funny rows in the cotton fields after 
the cotton is over. 
. Bad cotton crops and black men make it the black belt. 
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J. Out in the country from town where the black and white men 
live, you see lots of woods and the settlers called that part the 
black belt. 

K. The queer shaped ground in the middle of cotton fields where 
no cotton is growing in the black belt. The Negroes could 
plant cotton there if they were not so lazy. 

Section IIT. A Cotton Map 

A. A cotton map is made of cotton like our wall hanging that 
we made in art class. 

B. The cotton map is made of cotton that we are studying about. 

C. A cotton map shows the important crops that grow in the 
south. 

D. The cotton map shows where only cotton will grow. 

Section IV. Sending Cotton Down the Mississippi. 

A. Bales of cotton are sent down the Mississippi like the logs 
we read about in the northwest-part of the United States. 

B. Cotton is sent down the river and at the mouth the men 
store it in warehouses to dry. 

C. The cotton that isn’t very good is sent on flat boats down the 
Mississippi River and sold from warehouses like tobacco. 


ANALYZING THE DIFFICULTIES 


The Silver Burdett Company’ says, ‘‘The major theme of the 
text, United States and Canada, is to show: 

1. Why population is distributed as it is in the United States. 

2. Why major types of work are distributed as they are. 

3. The relationship of population and work distribution to the 

natural environment.’’ 

There can be little hope for children to think critically about inter- 
pretive relationships between distribution of people, types of work, 
and natural environment if there are 22 misconceptions on the 
part of one hundred children who read one page of the text. The 
chief difficulties are in the second title, In the Black Belt. The word, 
belt,* has been used 12 times to the writer’s knowledge on preceding 
pages of the same text. 

The hundred children had had the following experiences with 

*Silver Burdett Company, The Point of View and Philosophy Incorporated in the 
Barrows-Parker Geographies, Four Book Series, Three Book Seres, p. 7, advertising 
material. 


* Belt, United States and Canada, p. 94, 94, 96, 97, 97 as corn belt, p. 96 as hog belt, 
p. 97 as winter wheat belt. 
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the word, belt, in the fourth grade geography books according to 
the findings of Ritter :° 


Atwood-Thomas __ Barrows-Parker 
belt Frequency Spread Frequency Spread 


An area especially adapted by the climate, soil, 
etc. to the growth of certain animals or plants: as 
the cotton belt. An area distinctly characterized by 
the species or forms of life; as a pine belt, forest 
belt. 17 9 
A broadish strip of leather, cloth or the like, used 
to girdle the person, whether to hold the dress, to 





support weapons, ornaments, etc. 1 1 

One of the zones on the surface of a planet. 37 8 

An encircling, girdling, or extended strip, stripe, or 

series of things resembling or suggesting a belt. 2 1 2 ae 2 
TOTALS 57 19 3 2 


According to the findings of Ferguson,* the word, belt, is found 
in the Atwood-Thomas book that the children had used in fourth 
grade, 60 times, and is listed in the Thorndike frequency scale as 
2b. 

Pressy’ has the word, belt, in her geography list as a technical 
word needed by children in their study of geography. Her list is a 
subjective one made by the controlled judgments of teachers. 

These hundred children had also had the following experiences 
with the word, cotton, in the use of two geography texts in the 
fourth grade, according to Ritter :* 


Atwood-Thomas _ Barrows-Parker 
cotton Frequency Spread Frequency Spread 
A soft, usually white but sometimes brownish 


fibrous substance composed of the twisted hairs 
clothing the seeds of the various plants, esp. of 





the genus Gossypium. 11 9 

Pert. to made of, or resembling cotton, adj. 16 11 5 4 

Thread spun from cotton, used for sewing. 1 1 

The cotton plant also, collectively the crop. 9 7 

Fabric made of cotton; in pl., also cotton garments. 11 8 

Combinations and phrases are: cotton fields, cotton 

planter 2 2 =? 
TOTALS 50 38 5 4 


* Ritter, Olive Pearl, Repetition, Spread, and Meanings of Terms in Fourth Grade 
Geography Texts, Table 40, p. 152, Doctor’s Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1941. 

* Ferguson, Jean, A Vocabulary Study of a Geography Tezt, p. 20, Masters Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1941. 

* Pressey, Luella Cole, The Technical Vocabularies of the Public School Subjects, 
Section 9, Geography, p. 4., Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
No date. 

* Ritter, Olive Pearl, Repetition, Spread, and Meanings of Terms in Fourth Grade 
Geography Texts, Table 40, p. 164, Doctor’s Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1941. 
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Ferguson’ reports that the word, cotton, is found in the Burn- 
ham list of technical words needed for the understanding of geog- 
raphy. 

She also reports the word, black, is found in the Buckingham- 
Dolch Graded Word List as a fourth grade word. 

She believes that the vocabulary load in the fourth grade books 

‘ is heavy, requiring at least nine new words per day to be mastered. 
The Barrows-Parker book has a lighter load than that of the Atwood- 
Thomas. For this reason the Barrows-Parker text was used in this 
minor study of meanings of fifth grade children. She says that 
Ritter found: 

1. Technical words are not used with a great number of differ- 
ent meanings, the number of different meanings varying with 
the two texts. 

2. The greater portion of the technical, difficult, and unusual 
words have few repetitions in geography texts. 

3. The technical, difficult, and unusual words have a very limited 
spread thruout the texts. 

She concludes that the data presented in Ritter’s thesis prob- 
ably underestimates rather than overestimates the vocabulary 
difficulty of the textbooks examined. 

If the children did not understand the meaning of various con- 
cepts that included three words, belt, cotton, and black, they prob- 
ably had trouble with others words and phrases on the same pages. 
Some of these words and phrases are: 


Southern central mixed farming land _ gullies 
mixed farming region balconies irregular 
region mule drawn overseer 
cut over rough swamp land plantation prosperous 


Killins”® says that a child may be able to use correctly a geo- 
graphic term but the use does not indicate that the concept of the 
term is correct. 

The fact that children know one meaning for a word does not 
indicate that they will know the necessary meaning involved in 
the correct understanding of a given concept. Probably each child 
could have used the single word, black, white, and belt correctly, but 


* Ferguson, Jean, A Vocabulary Study of a Geography Text, pp. 164, 109, 136, 154, 
9 and 10, M. A. Thesis, State University of Iowa. 

* Killens, Doris E., A Study of Concepts Obtained by Sixth Grade Children From 
Reading a Certain Section of Geographic Material, pp. 47-48, M. A. Thesis, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1939. 
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did not have the concepts of the terms when combined, in relation- 
ship to the meaning in the text. 

Seeing the relationships between people, work, and natural en- 
vironment is much broader than the mere knowledge of words, or 
the ability to cope with forms of sentence structure. The acquiring 
of concepts and the transitions from one to another is difficult. In 
the case of this textbook, which in the writer’s judgment, is one of 
the best on the market, the transition of thought from the first to 
the second title caused the greatest trouble. The content of the first 
section states that the region as a whole is called the cotton belt 
because cotton raising is so important. 

The second section, In the ‘‘Black belt,’’ begins with a vivid 
description of many Negroes on a street in an Alabama town, on 
a hot summer day. It is easy for the conception of the black belt as 
the home of the black people to arise here, altho the authors may 
have given the vivid scene as a transition step toward the rolling, 
country prairies outside the town. The closing sentence of the 
section states that this prosperous part of Alabama is famous 
for its crops and is called the black belt beeause of its dark fertile 
soil. Since the transition in ideas from cotton belt to black belt is 
evidently difficult, it would seem wise for the authors to develop 
the idea, black belt, in many more sentences after stating the idea. 
In other words, the geography textbook needs to be much larger 
in order to keep down erroneous ideas. Brevity causes misconcep- 
tions. 

This concept of the black belt is relatively simple compared with 

* many others in this part of the text dealing with the southeastern 
states. For example, the work of erosion and-how the government 
has tried to combat it, is a difficult part. Again, Norris Dam, the 
government’s most complicated project to develop the water and 
other resources of the Tennessee River watershed, is not understood 
by fifth grade children by reading a paragraph or two in the text. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


To recognize relationships between people, work and natural en- 
vironment, children must visualize as they read. But it is difficult 
to visualize what has been read when it is not within the experience 
of the children. For this reason it is the teacher’s responsibility to 
provide visual aids of all kinds, including motion pictures. Even 
with visual aids some of the children find the text material hard to 
understand. 
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Horn” says: ‘‘A selection can hardly be easy to read when it 
deals with ideas that are new, inherently difficult, and remote from 
the reader’s experience. In such a case it is not the author’s style 
or vocabularly that troubles the student so much as the complexity 
or profundity of the thought required. ... Many of the ideas pre- 
sented in typical textbooks in geography, history, or other social 
studies are so intrinsically complicated that they would be difficult 
to understand even if described in liberal detail, in untechnical 
language, and in a lucid, attractive style.’’ 





EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The science and geography departments of the Rhode Island College of Education 
have launched a project to carry their subjects from the classroom to the public in 
order to demonstrate their practical value in everyday life, as well as their value in 
understanding world events. To this end, they recently sponsored an institute in Woon- 
socket, featuring an exhibit with guides to help explain the meaning back of the various 
demonstrations and materials shown, as well as an evening of talks by the heads of the 
departments, John Gammons Read and J. Granville Jensen. More than a thousand at- 
tended the institute. Another new project of the two departments is the monthly 
mimeographed issue of the Geography-Science Bulletin. This bulletin is free to geography 
teachers and already has an extensive circulation. 





The spotlight of public and government interest in petroleum continues to center 
on the Middle East. Especially controversial is the government-sponsored pipeline 
project across Arabia to the Mediterranean, along with the creation there of a billion 
barrel reserve for military purposes, There is no question the Middle East has vast 
proven reserves, and undiscovered ones of great magnitude are highly probable. Ap- 
praisals of reserves are extremely difficult to make. One preliminary estimate of the fields 
actually proved give 5 to 6 billion barrels in Iran, 4 billion barrels each in Iraq and 
Kuwait, 2 billion barrels in Saudi Arabia and Bahrein, and a half billion barrels in 
Qatar. There are three significant refineries in the Middle East. The one at Abadan 
processes about 280,000 barrels a day of oil from Iran. Authorized extensions for 1944 
will increase its daily capacity to 362,000 barrels. The Haifa plant whose daily output 
from Iraq fields is 60,000 barrels is to be expanded to 80,000 barrels. The one on the 
island of Bahrein in the Persian Gulf processes 33,500 barrels a day and will yield 58,000 
barrels at the end of the year. Those opposing the Arabian pipe line contend the oil 
companies themselves can build their own pipe line if it is necessary. Until that time 
arrives, tanker ships can bring the products at less cost from the Persian Gulf refineries 
to the Mediterranean by way of the Red Sea-Suez Canal route. 





Dr. D. J. Swartz, 899 Tenth Ave., New York 19, N.Y., has prepared a mimeographed 
list of the officers and members of the Executive and Director’s committees. If your 
name belongs on it, have you checked its accuracy? 


" Horn, Ernest, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies, p. 157, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1937. 
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Dr. Visher, of Indiana University has kindly supplied the following editorial note— 
Dr. Donald Pierson, a sociologist of distinction, in an article in the Scientific Monthly 
for March 1944 makes some statements as to emigrants that will interest a number of 
readers of the JOURNAL. 

At present there are about 160 million people of European origin living outside of 
Europe. By contrast, only about a tenth as many people of Asiatic origin are now 
living outside of Asia, About a fourth of the Asiatics are Indians, who now comprise 
two-thirds of the population of Mauritius, half of the population of British Guiana, 
and a half of-that of Trinidad and Fiji. Japanese are most numerous, outside of Asia, 
in the Hawaiian Islands. Africans to a total more than five million were brought to 
the New World. In Brazil, the non-African country with most Negro blood, there is 
little race antagonism. 





A new depth record in oil drilling was made last spring by the Phillips Petroleum 
Company while exploring for oil in Ada Price No. 1 wildcat, in Pecos County, Texas, 
about 25 miles southeast of Fort Stockton. The previous depth record of 15,004 feet 
had been made by Continental Oil in California in 1938 when it exceeded the record 
depth reached by Gulf Oil in 1935 in Texas. The Price well had reached 15,255 feet by 
April 20. No estimate was available as to the depth it might reach. The trials and 
problems in controlling operations at such depths are almost unbelievable. The hard- 
ness of the chert—commonly known to the layman as flint—encountered for 125 feet 
below the 12,000 foot level was approximately that of the steel in a file. It is believed 
that this section represents the world’s most difficult drilling operation. The bottom 
hole temperature was 248° F. 





The varied spellings for the same foreign place names have reached such propor- 
tions that the United Press, Associated Press, and International News Service have 
decided to accept the spellings used by the National Geographic Society. The general 
practice is to use American spellings for places in the United States, and to use local 
spellings for foreign place names. However, if an Anglecized name for a place is in 
common use in the United States, it is used rather than the foreign name. Examples 
of the latter are Sweden for Sverige and Naples for Napoli. The Society’s maps help 
clear the confusion sometimes by using two forms for a given place. 





Agricultural specialists from the Inter-American Institute of Agriculture at Tur- 
rialba, Costa Rica, have been helping Costa Rican farmers increase local food produc- 
tion. Surplus food, principally sweet potatoes, cabbages, carrots, squash, tomatoes, and 
oranges, are being sent to the Canal Zone and to the workers on the Inter-American 
Highway. Costa Rica’s normal exports are coffee, bananas, and cacao. In view of dis- 
ruptions to this export trade in wartimes, the Institute is not only furthering greater 
diversity of food production but it is promoting the production of ‘rubber, balsa, abaca 
and other fibers, and a variety of plants for drugs. Studies of production costs have 
been started and are being made available to the Costa Rican government. 





C. Cuirron Arrp, at present teaching geography in the W.TS. program at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, joined the staff of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, July 1. 





The Australian News and Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N.Y., announces these publications: a map of Australia, showing the distribution of 
natural resources and industries; a poster with photographs of the animals of Australia, 
along with a descriptive key; and a pamphlet, The Australian Way of Life. The 
nominal price covers mailing costs only. 
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Dr. D. C. Riwetey has been teaching during-the past year in Jefferson College, 
St. Louis. His return to teaching following his retirement is illustrative of the shortage 
of geography teachers since so many geographers are serving numerous agencies of 
the government. To his numerous professional friends, Dr. Ridgley’s return to teaching 


is just another link in his long and distinguished record of contributions to geographic 
education. 





Farming operations in Middle America are confronted with a number of prob- 
lems. Since schools to prepare students to meet these problems have been lacking, the 
United Fruit Company has contributed a large sum of money for the building and 
maintenance of an agricultural school, located in the Zamorano Valley of Honduras, 
about 25 milés from Tegucigalpa. It was provisionally opened in the fall of 1943 with 
74 carefully selected students from Mexico and the Central American countries. Three 
years of study are provided, with a fourth year for outstanding students. Each student 
spends four hours a day at field work and four hours a day at study. Courses deal with 
practical phases of crop and livestock production and marketing, road building, irriga- 
tion, drainage, soil analysis, carpentry, and the use and care of farm machinery. Board, 
room, clothing, medical services, books, and all school equipment are furnished the 
students without cost. Educators from various countries provide the instruction. At- 
tendance entails no future obligations to the United Fruit Company. 





During the past year the Department of Geography of the Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, Tennessee, has featured a mimeographed bulletin, The Geography 
Quarterly, which is yours for the asking. In addition to current geographic news items 
dealing especially with the South, it points out various source materials and curriculum 
developments. Each issue features a brief sketch of a prominent geographer. 





The geography section of the Illinois State Academy of Science met in De Kalb 
on May 5-6. On the program were: John H. Garland, University of Illinois; H. O. 
Lathrop and Leslie A. Holmes, both of Illinois State Normal University; and Thomas 
Barton and Flemin Cox, both of Southern Illinois State Normal. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Paul R. Hanna, I. James Quillen, and Paul B. Sears. Making the Goods 
We Need. Vol. 2, and Paul R. Hanna and Edward A. Krug. Marketing 
the Things We Use. Vol. 3. 273 pp. and 294 pp. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, New York, 1943. Grades 5, 6, and 7. 


The content of these two books develops the themes indicated in the titles, thus the 
emphasis is on the simple economics of production, distribution, and consumption of 
the things we need and use. The choice of content is up-to-date, varied in choice, interest- 
ing, and well told. Book 2 is better written than Book 3 in some respects. Commendable 
are the frequent topical sentences and summary statements, and the natural use of 
definitions of terms at the time they are introduced into the text. The device of using 
three generations to bring out the changes in farming methods, in building a home, 
and in preparation of food and clothing, carries along a life-like situation and gives con- 
tinuity. The theme of interdependence is emphasized by the constant attention to the 
many ways in which people in a single community depend upon each other, upon people 
in other parts of our country and in the other parts of the world; and by the repetition 
of the idea that the success of an invention or process is due to the combined efforts 
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of many men, and not to the one who perfected or commercialized it. The books will 
appeal to a class for they provide worthwhile supplementary reading material. 

The print is large. Illustrations do not break into the two column arrangement. 
On the other hand, no small type separates activities and suggestions from the body of 
the content. No subtitles are used to break up the mass appearance of the pages. There 
are no tables of statistics and only six inadequate maps are used in the 273 pages of 
Book 2. 

Some objections could be raised to the lack of legends and lack of point to many 
of the maps and pictograms. Several inaccuracies will be noted even by children, such 
as: the location of Brazilian coffee plantation along the Paraguay River; the picture of 
beehive coking ovens as the common method in use; and a picture of a stage coach 
drawn by draft horses. Some might object to the arrangement of pictures on a single 
page by means of overlap and inset. 

It seems unfortunate that in the attempt to make the stories of industry realistic 
in Book 3, the authors used the names of nationally known companies and products. 
One wonders on what basis the authors chose the company and product they did 
rather than the competitor in the same field. 

M. ME tvina Svec 


State Teachers College 
at Buffalo, New York 


Earl C. Case and Daniel R. Bergsmark. Modern World Geography. 746 
pp. 429 maps, graphs and photographs. J. B. Lippincott Company, Chi- 
cago. 1938. Revised edition, 1943. Price $2.20. 


As the preface of this high school text in economic geography states, it is intended 
“", . to give the student an understanding of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various parts of the world as the home of man,” and to emphasize as a central theme 
“.. . human well-being as related to environment.” As masters of the teaching art, 
the authors have focused attention on the interests, needs and capacities of the high 
school student; the result is a well organized, effectively and attractively presented, 
teachable text that merits wide use in our secondary schools. 

The titles of the major divisions of this volume suggest its organization and scope. 
They are: (1) The Natural Environment and Man, (2) The United States and Canada, 
(3) Europe, (4) Leading Countries of the Orient, and (5) Other Selected Regions and 
Industries. Following the topical, or commodity, approach, the book treats each of the 
five parts as a unit within itself; a world point of view, and a concept of the relationship 
of one part of the world to another prevail thruout the volume. Attention centers on 
the United States. One-third of the total space, comprising twelve of the thirty-seven 
chapters, deals directly with this country. Other parts of the world receive space 
“. . . somewhat in proportion to their importance to the American people.” Delimited 
largely on the basis of convenience of treatment, they -include most of the remaining 
populated lands; areas omitted from detailed consideration, however, include Australia, 
much of inner Asia, most of Africa, Alaska, and many island groups. 

If one expects to find in this 1943 revision a new and up-to-date book which recog- 
nizes and treats the vast changes in world affairs wrought by the present war, he will be 
disappointed. This still is virtually a pre-war book. None of its maps have been revised; 
but with the exception of some very old European agricultural dot maps, the illustrations 
are well chosen and of reasonably recent date. Many of the statistics and graphs have 
been revised; but the text material remains virtually unchanged. References to a possible 
German invasion of Poland, and to the friendly relationship between the United States 
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and Japan appear a bit untimely in a 1943 edition. Perhaps the time is inopportune 
for the appearance of a revised edition representing so little revision. 
J. SULLIVAN GIBSON 
Indiana University 


Clifford L. Lord and Elizabeth H. Lord. Historical Atlas of the United 
States. 253 pp.; index; appendices. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1944. 


With purposes largely utilitarian, “the authors . .. are convinced that such a volume 
would be useful in the hands of every high school and college student of American his- 
tory,” this new atlas presents 312 maps or cartograms under four sections: General, 
Colonial, years 1775-1865, and years 1865-1941. 

In its range, the collection partakes of the character of earlier atlases of American 
history and historical geography. However, some old favorites are missing (e.g. voting 
in presidential elections, the data being tabulated in Appendix II); other sequences are 
more fully expanded than in students’ atlases heretofore available (e.g. suffrage) ; occa- 
sional new themes are introduced (e.g. American Empire). Particularly commendable 
are the cartograms of agricultural products, population densities, and socio-political con- 
ditions; the maps of lines of communication; and the charts of grants and boundary 
negotiations. 

A demerit of many of the place-location maps is the overcrowding of information 
in the space provided by an 8 by 11 inch page size. Thus, the half-page relief-like map 
of central North America, liberally used as a base, locates on Plate 29 only eight places 
along its eastern margin; on the opposite page, Plate 27, thirty-five places are compressed 
into the same page area. No scales are given or represented and, in the complete elimina- 
tion of parallel-meridian coordinates, the authors outdo even the recent Atlas of Ameri- 
can History which was compiled to accompany the Dictionary of American History. 
Grid lines, it must be urged again, are vital in interpreting boundary negotiations even 
if they are not preserved for other legitimate reasons. The Denoyer elliptical projection, 
base for the many world maps, occupies only slightly more than one-half of the double 
page on which each is reproduced, and the small equatorial scale (computable at 
1:135,000,000) places severe limitations on utility. Many designations of resources are 
misplaced on the world maps, and symbols do not always agree with legends. Blame for 
these minor tragedies to patient scholarship may be charged to inadequate map planning 
and to poor color registry, the latter possibly exaggerated by low quality wartime paper. 

The youth of a war-trained nation is now more alert to cartographic portrayal than 
it was a dozen years ago when this reviewer lamented here that students refer even less 
frequently to an atlas than to a dictionary. They will find elements to criticize in this 
new historical atlas—and also more than enough to reward their references to it. 

Rate H. Brown 
University of Minnesota 


Eugene Van Cleef. Geography for the Businessman. 246 pages, maps, ap- 
pendices, bibliography, index, references. Harper and Brothers Publish- 
ers. 1943. $2.75. 


Written by an able geographer, well-trained and having had business experience, 
this attractively bound book presents “those phases of the science of geography which 
can be useful to the businessman.” Business constitutes “the job of gathering the earth’s 
raw materials . . . for use as they are or for further processing, distribution and use.” 
The topical approach is utilized, but it does not underestimate all-important occupa- 
tional and regional understandings to readers. Numerous examples and samples of 
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business procedures convincingly relate to geographic principles, as well as to non- 
geographic forces. A few of the chapters discussed suggest the material covered: Maps 
and Markets; The Realm of Soils and Men—Land Values; Location; Retailing; Com- 
munications; and Conflict with Nature—Price Control. A wealth of detail is interest- 
ingly arranged about central themes inherent and important in business. Essential geo- 
graphic concepts of location, accessibility, transition, struggle for survival, among 
several others, are emphasized by repetition, examples and special topical treatment 
thruout the book. A few pictures, appropriately selected and used, to depict regional 
and occupational concepts would doubtless aid the businessman’s grasp of geograhic 
relationships involved. Dr. Van Cleef presents a valuable geographic message of business 
for the businessman; geographers and teachers will both want to read this book. 


L. LeMar StTerHan 
State Teachers College 


Troy, Alabama 


L. Dudley Stamp. The World: A General Geography, 682 pp. 404 dia- 
grams and illustrations. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1943. 


A 1943 reprint of the eleventh edition of Stamp’s well known geography “The 
World” has come off the press. The eleventh edition, first published, August 1940, 
follows with minor changes the general plan of previously published world geographies 
by the author. Breaking down the volume into sections, one finds the first part de- 
voted to studies on Mathematical Geography, The Atmosphere, The Hydrosphere, The 
Lithosphere, The Major Geographical Regions and Man on the Earth. 

The above listed topics receive 176 pages of the book, whereas the most of the 
remaining part, pp. 177-661 inclusive, is devoted to Regional Geography. An appendix 
and index or a total of 20 pages complete the study. 

Besides giving a major emphasis on regional geography, Dr. Stamp stresses the 
physical side of geography, i.e., land forms, climate, soils and vegetation. He also de~ 
votes far more space to Europe than he does to North America, 51 pages for the latter 
compared with 218 describing the former; and of 218 pages given to Europe, 116 are de- 
voted to the British Isles. The latter figure includes more pages than are given to the 
largest continent, Asia, and approximately three times as many pages as Australia and 
New Zealand receive Africa gets the same number as the unit on Australia and New 
Zealand, while the treatment of South America is crowded into 25 pages. These pro- 
portions may satisfy the requirements of students on the British Isles, but do not 
provide an ideal division of regional stress for American students. 

Due to the breadth of the subject to be covered within the limited space, the book 
may seem encyclopaedic in places, In spite of this the author maintains student in- 
terest while contributing a wealth of pertinent material. One strong element in holding 
interest appears in the many well selected maps, charts and graphs. With helpful illus- 
trations, a sound regional approach, and a readable style, Dr. Stamp’s book provides 
good material for college courses in world geography. 

Fart B. SHAW 
State Teachers College 
Worcester, Mass. 





